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FREDERIC THE SECOND.* 


(Third Notice.} 

In our extracts from these volumes, we do not select the most 
striking events of Frederick’s life and reign :—the execution of Le 
Katt, in his presence, by order of Frederic William; his connexion 
and subsequent quarrel with Voltaire, in which both these illus- 
trious men appear to have been ‘equally in fault ; the severe impri- 
sonment of Baron Trenck, &c. are very generally known; and as 
this monarch had many fine qualities that seldom grace a throne, 
we are more disposed to dwell upon them, than upon his faults, his 
military renown, or the dreadful evils of war which, as Frederic, 
upon one occasion, acknowledged, often end as they begin, without 
advantage on either side, even to the principal parties. It was one 
peculiarity of this prince to be very accessible and very kind to the 
poor. It sometimes happened that the natural impatience of his 
temper, and the difficulty of ascertaining the truth, led him to shew 
injustice towards others, in his determination to defend the pea- 
santry from oppression ; but the following anecdote will show that 
he sought the truth, at least :— 


‘In one of the journeys which Frederic made every year, for the 





urpose of reviewing his troops, a miller of the name of Annold, 
iving near a village in Pomerania, presented to him a petition in| 
which he said, “ Sire, I pay your Majesty 300 rix-lollars of rent 
for the water-mill, which belongs to you, in the village I inhabit ; 
but the Count N. diverts the course of the water which is necessary 
to work the mill; and I have in consequence, neither the means of | 
paying your rent, nor of existing myself.” Frederic sent the peti- 
tion to the then Chancellor, M. de Fiirst, with this marginal note 
to it:—“ Let justice be done to this miller.” The cause was in 
consequence tried, and the miller lost it. The following year, the 
miller presented another petition, stating to the King that he had 
lost his cause, but that nevertheless, the facts which he had before | 
stated to his Majesty were correct. Again Frederic sent the peti- 
tion to the Chancellor, with the following note :—* Let this cause 
be brought before the second tribunal ; and let great care be taken 
that justice be done to this man.” ~The miller again had judgment 
given against him; and again petitioned the King, but more in the 
language of despair than of complaiat. This last petition Frederic 
kept, with the view of endeavouring to verify the facts contained in 
it. For this purpose, he sent to the place, under other pretexts, 
an old military officer, a man of probity; and ordered him to visit 
the spot, and to make an exact report to himself alone, of every- 
thing relating to the mill, and of the purposes to which the Count 
N. applied the water. The officer, whose own estate was situated 
in the neighbourhood, fulfilled his commission without exciting any 
suspicions, and declared to the King, at his return, that after having 
thoroughly examined the state of things on the spot, he was con- 
vinced that the mill could not work for want of water; which want 
of water was occasioned hy the diversion of the stream by the 
Count, and which was, therefore, the miller’s ruin. But Frederic | 
was not content with a single testimony upon the subject After 
the departure of the officer, he had given the same commission, and 
in the same secret manner, to two other trustworthy persons, who 
also made him a similar report. Frederic now became extremely 
indignant with his judges. He sent for the Chancellor Fiirst, and 
the three judges who sat in the Court of Appeal. He received 
them with the greatest severity, hardly permitting them to utter a 
a word in their own defence, while he abused them without mea- 
sure for their injustice and villany. He then took a pen, and wrote 
with his left hand,—being at the moment suffering under a fit‘of | 
gout in his right,—a sentence which condemned the Count to 
restore to the use of the miller all the water which the stream con- 
tained; to pay the costs of the suit, and a sum by way of repara- 
tion to the miller As soon as he had done this, he recommenced 
his invectives against the judges ; told Fiirst he no longer needed 
his services; ordered them all to be confined in the fortress of 


Spandau ; and conciuded the audience by literally kicking them out 
of the room.’ 


Though we cannot defend the manner in which it was done, it is 








very evident that the King believed that he was doing an act of 
justice. The judges had, indeed, decided according to the law 


* The Life of Frederic the Second, King of Prussia. By Lord Dover. 


which gives to every man a right to do what he pleases with a 
stream that passes through his lands, provided he does not take it 
away from proprietors living below him. A few words of explana- 
tion might have set all right. The judges were probably annoyed by 
the King’s interference, and want of confidence in them; and, 
having the law on their side, thought themselves secure" from his 
displeasure. Here we find the miller appealing from the judges to 
the Sovereign ; on another occasion, we find a miller appealing 
from his Majesty to the judges: his boldness of speech evinces a 
perfect confidence that the King would do him justice ; and it is 
pleasing to see that his Majesty did not allow himself to oppress 
the poor :— 


‘When the King of Prussia had determined to build what is 
called the new palace of Sans Souci, part of his plan was to con- 
nect the new building with the old Sans Souci by a pleasure-ground, 
which, in fact, exists. A mill occupied part of the ground, which 
he wished to include in his new garden. He offered to buy it, and 
to pay for it considerably more than the value. The miller refused 
to part with it, and declared that he would never leave the mill, 
which had descended to him from his forefathers. The King him- 
self, in one of his walks, conversed with the miller upon the subject. 
Becoming at length irritated at the man’s obstinacy, he said to him, 
“ You seem not to be aware that Iam the master, and that I can 
take by force what you refuse to give up to me.”—“ Oh,” replied 
the miller, “ you cannot frighten me in this way; we have judges 


| at Berlin!” Frederic was so pleased with this answer, that he 


immediately abandoned his plan, and formed his gardens so as not 
to interfere with the patrimony of the miller? 

Upon one occasion the Chancellor proved to the King that a 
peasant bad made an unjust complaint, and he wished the man to 
be punished for it ; but Frederic replied, that he would not have 
the poor peasants imprisoned for faults of that nature; and that, 
though they might often be in the wrong, he would still listen to 
their complaints. In Frederic this was not empty profession: who- 
ever else might have reason to complain of him, the poor had none. 
Even in the army he was more kind, and even more familiar, with 
the soldiers, than with their officers; he shared in their fatigues, 
privations, and dangers, and was beloved by them to a degree of 
enthusiasm :— 

* On the evening of the day of the successful combat at Burkers- 
dorf, during the seven years’ war, Frederic was riding, accompanied 
by the Russian general, Czernichef, when they met a wounded 
soldier. ‘ What is the matter?” said the King.—* Nothing,” re- 
plied the soldier, “ for the enemies fly, and we are conquerors.””— 
But the King, then perceiving he was wounded, gave him his hand- 
kerchief, saying at the same time, “ You are wounded, my friend ; 
take this handkerchief, and bind up your wound with it.” Upon 
this Czernichef remarked, “ Sire, it is not wonderful that your 
soldiers should serve you with such devotion, since you treat them 
with so much kindness.” ” 

From the many anecdotes related of Frederic’s familiarity with 
his soldiers, and their attachment to him, we select the two follow- 
ing :— - 

‘ The King of Prussia occupied part of the night in sitting by a 
fire with his soldiers, conversing with them. One of the grenadiers, 


| upon this occasion, said familiarly to him, “ I suppose, Fritz, after 


this you will give us good winter-quarters.”—* Not till we have 
taken Dresden,” replied Frederic: ‘* when that is done, you shall 
have them to your heart’s content.” An inferior officer who had 
distinguished himself much in the battle, and who had had his right 
hand shot off, was brought to the King. Frederic commended him, 
and then asked him what recompense he should give him for the 
loss of his right hand. ‘‘ Sire,” answered the wounded man, “ only 
permit me to serve you with my left.” ’ 


Soldiers appear generally to be more grateful for personal notice 
end kindness than other persons; perhaps because they seldom 
receive it. Even when negligent of their duty, Frederic shewed a 
degree of lenity towards his soldiers that served him better, no 
doubt, than severity would have done. 

‘ During the seven years’ war, immediately previous to the battle 


of Lissa, a grenadier, a Frenchman, was brought before him, who 
had been taken in the act of deserting. “ Grenadier,” said the 





2 vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 


King to him, “ Why did you wish to quit us ?”—“ Because, Sire, 
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our affairs go on so ill.” —*“ Well,” replied Frederic, “ I allow they 
do not go on very well; but, my friend, just let us fight one more 
battle ; and if, after that, our affairs do not go on better, why, we 
wil] desert together.”—“ Agreed, Sire, I consent to that,” replied 
the soldier, who retired without any further thoughts or desire of 
quitting the Prussian service.’ 

. In this kind treatment of his soldiers no doubt, lay the secret of 
his military success. His troops included men of many nations. 
Upon one occasion, when he was at war with Austria, and had many 
Austrians in his service, the men were somewhat puzzled to under- 
stand their own situation, and were in some cases particularly 
obliging :—an Austrian was in the act of aiming a blow at a French- 
man, when he saw that he was about himself to be cut down by 
one of his own countrymen. ‘Just let me take that Frenchman,’ 
said he. ‘ Take him,’ said the other, and turned another way. 
Nevertheless, the King’s army was well disciplined ;—so well as to 
be subject to command even in the moment of victory. At the 
taking of Dresden, we are told that there was not an inhabitant 
insulted, nor a theft committed. The King had the shops opened, 
gave a grand dinner to the foreign Ministers, and commanded an 
Italian opera in the evening, which he himself attended. A curious 
account is given of the wardrobe of Count Bruhl, the Minister of 
the King of Poland :— 

* This consisted, according to an eye-witness at the time, of sixty 
swords, eighty canes, 322 snuff boxes, 528 suits of clothes, 600 pairs 
of boots, 800 pairs of shoes, and materials of various kinds, not 
made up, enough to clothe three towns, There was one room 
entirely full of wigs, which caused the King, when he entered it, 
to remark, “ What numbers of wigs for a man without a head.’ 

[To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM NEWTON FORSTER, OR THE 
MERCHANT SERVICE. 

[4 Novel by Captain Marryatt, RN. written in a very liberal spirit, 
and throwing consideruble light both on the Naval and Merchant 
Services.) 

TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 
GOOD EFFECTS OF A HABIT OF POLITENESS. 

Ir must be acknowledged, that. the French have finvariably proved | 

the kindest and most considerate of masters, and the state of bond- 

age is much mitigated in the islands which appertain to that nation. 

The reason is obvious: in France there is a onhommie, a degree of | 

equality established between the different grades of society, by uni- | 

| 





versal politeness. A French servant is familiar with his master, at 
the same time that he is respectful; and the master, in return, con- 
descends to his inferior, without forgetting their relative positions. 
This runs through society in general; and as no one can well be | 
polite without some good-nature (for politeness, frivolous as it may | 
appear, is a strong check upon those feelings of selfishness, too apt | 
to be indulged in); it leads to a general fecling of goodwill towards | 
others. This has naturally been practised by Frenchmen wherever | 
they may be; and the consequence is, that the slaves are treated | 
with more consideration, and in return have warmer feelings of 
attachment towards their owners, than are to be found in colonies 
belonging to other nations.—Vol. II, pp. 29, 30. 
BLINDNESS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. | 
The prevalent disease of the time we live in is opthalmia of | 
intellect, affecting the higher classes. Monarchs, stone blind, have 
tumbled headlorg from their thrones, and princes have been con 
ducted by their subjects out of their principalities. The aristocracy 
are purblind, and cannot distinctly decipher the ‘ signs of the times.’ 
The hierarchy cannot discover why people would have religion at a | 
reduced price: in fact, they are all blind, and will not. perceive that 
an enormous mass, in the shape of public opinion, hangs over their 
heads, and threatens to annihilate them. Forgetting that Kings, 
and Princes, and Lords, spiritual and temporal, have all been raised 
to their various degrees of exaltation by public opinion alone, they 
talk of legitimacy, of vested rights, and Deuteronomy. Well, if 
there is to be a general tumble, thank God, I can’t fall far!— 
Vol. II, p. 278. 





GERMAN AND FRENCH PHILOSOPHY. 





Our best and most useful study would be, to endeavour to see 
what we are, and why we are so, without vain hypothesis or tedious 
discussions :—this is the only road to a permanent spread of clear 
and enlightened ideas, and consequently to true happiness. It may 
be questioned whether German philosophy has not chosen a too poe- 
tical path ; whether it do not rather resemble a rocket, which soars 





into the heavens in a thousand sparkles and tries to assimilate itself 
to the stars, but soon vanishes into nothing,—than a fire which 
gives out beneficent light and heat. How many eccentric systems 
of this kind, from Kant to Hegel, have glittered their moment, and 
then either rapidly expired, or lived on, divided into obscure and 
unprofitable fragments ! 

t is very problematical whether society have reaped so much 
practical advantage from them as from the now so little valued 
French philoscphers, who stuck to what was near at hand, and jn 
the first place, so effectually divided the main nerve of the boa of 
priestly superstition with their sharp operating-knives, that it has 
never since been able to do more than feebly drag itself about. 
The philosopher ought surely to embrace actual life in his specula- 
tions (the greatest of all sages was not less practical than compre. 
hensively intelligent) ; and men who instruct mankind in this man- 
ner, stand higher in the history of its benefactors, than the most 
astonishing of the fire-work makers above mentioned. 





REASON AND INSTINCT. 





Ir seems evident that animals, as well as men, learn many things 
from experience, and infer that the same events will follow from the 
same causes. By this principle they become acquainted with the 
more obvious propertics of external objects, and gradually, from 
their birth, treasure up a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, 
earth, stones, heights, depths, &c. and of the effects which result 
from their operation. ‘The ignorance and inexperience of the young 
are here plainly distinguishable from the cunning and sagacity of 
the old, who have learned, by long observation, to avoid what 
hurts them, and to pursue what gives ease and pleasure, A_ horse 
accustomed to the field will not attempt what exceeds his force or 
ability. An old greyhound will trust the more fatiguing part of the 
chace to the younger, and will place himself so as to mect the hare 
in her doubles. This sagacity is founded on observation and expe- 
rience. This is still more evident from the effects of discipline and 
education on animals, who, by the proper application of rewards 
and punishments, may be taught any course of action most contrary 
to their natural instincts and propensities. Is it not experience 
which renders a dog apprehensive of pain whea you menace him, 
or lift up the whip to beat him? Is it not experience which makes 
him answer to his name? It is custom alone which engages ani- 
mals, from every object that strikes their senses, to infer its usual 
attendant, and carries their imagination from the appearance of one 
to expect the other. But though enimals learn much of their know- 
ledge from observation, they derive also much from the original 
hands of nature; which greatly exceeds their share of capacity on 
ordinary occasions, in which they improve little or nothing by the 
longest practice and experience. These we call instincts — Hume. 


FEMALE ATTIRE, 





Ir is well known that a louse and easy dress contributes much to 
give both sexes those fine proportions of body that are observable 
in the Grecian statues, and which serve as models to our present 
artists; nature being too much disfigured among us to afford them 
any such. The Greeks knew nothing of those Gothic shackles, 
that multiplicity of ligatures and bandages, with which our bodies 
are compressed. Their women were ignorant of the use of whale- 
bone stays, by which ours distort their shape instead of displaying 
it. This practice, carried to so great an excess as it is in England, 
mus* in time degenerate the species, and is an instance of bad taste. 
Can it be a pleasing sight to behold a woman cut in two in the 
middie, as it were, like a wasp ? on the contrary, it is as shocking 


| to the eye, as it ix painful to the imagination. A fine shape, like 


the limbs, hath its due size and proportion ; a diminution of which 
is certiinly a defect. Such a deformity also would be shocking in a 
naked figure, wherefore then should it be esteemed a beauty in one 
that is dressed ? Everything that confines and lays nature under a 
restraint is an instance of bad taste. ‘This is as true in regard to 


| the ornaments of tle body as tu the embellishments of the mind. 


Life, health, reason, and convenience, ought to be taken first into 
consideration. Gracefulness cannot subsist without ease; delicacy 
is not debility ; nor must a woman be sick in order to please. In- 
firmity and sickness may excite our pity, but desire and pleasure 
require the bloom and vigour of health.— Rousseau. 


REPLY RESPECTING THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 








* It is easy to cry Yule! in another man’s cellar.’—Old Saw. 





TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—Despite of R. S. T.’s cool assumption of your editorial 
functions, I choose to Jeave it with you to decide whether or no 
more is to be said in your excellent miscellany on the subject of 
the Zoological Gardens. 

The epithet inconsiderate likes him not. Let him admit, then, as 
indeed he cannot help, that his liberality at other people’s expense 
is but an attempt to fight his way into John Bull’s good opinion, 
on the cheapest possible terms. For why else, if he knew so well 
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that similar establishments in France are kept up at the public ex-' 
pense, could he draw invidious comparisons between them and 
private institutions on this side the Channel? His objection fo my 
first assumption is mere denial. There is no parallel between a 
gratis night at the theatre, that comes but once in ten years, and a 
free day that comes once a-week; nor any analogy between the 
narrow walls of a play-house and the open grounds of the Society ; 
the one being a scene of uproarious hilarity, the other of quiet con- 
templation. ‘ There are salmons in both,’ however, i. ¢. the beasts ; 
and that to be sure suggests a comparison after Fluellen’s manner. 
As for his objection to my second supposition, it is of a piece with 
his whole drift,—extremely munificent with other people’s money. 
* Quis custudiet ipsos custodes ?? Who's to keep these additional 
keepers? Additional they must be; for the present attendants 
have enough to do. Will R. S.T.? or the profits of the gratis 
exhibition ? 

R.S. T. is, { dare say, like Verges, ‘ a good old man, Sir;’ but 
like him, ‘he will be talking,’ and talking too of a genus auritum. 
1 will tell Aim what genus he is of. 


‘ Est genus hominum, qui esse primos se omnium rerum volunt. 
Nec sunt.’ ‘ Eun. Act. I, se 3. 


He is of that genus, and from such as him Terence draws the 
reflection.— 1 remain, Sir, - 
Yours, &c. 
A Fetiow or tHe Zooxiocicat Society. 
17th Dec. 1831. 








MAJORS AND MINORS. 
‘adheres 
TO THE TATLER. 

Str,—In the Yutler of to-day, the article upon the Question 
between the Great and the Minor Houses, now in agitation, 
assumes that question to be one respecting the exclusive claims or 
rights of the Patent Theatres, and in this partially erroneous view 
of the point at issue (as I think), the writer of that article partici- 
pates, I confess, with most whom I have conversed with upon the 
subject. In the reference lately made to the Lord Chancellor on 
the petition of Mr Arnold, for an extension of his license, the ewelu- 
sive rights of the Patent Theatres (as Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden are sometimes called) certainly came under consideration ; 
but in the result of the action lately brought against Mr Chapman, 
and in the result of similar ones with which certain other of the 
licensed * and unlicensed Theatres are threatened, the proprietors 
of the Haymarket, English Opera, Adelphi, and Olympic Theatres, 
are nearly as much interested as the proprietors of the two great 
houses. 

If many actions are brought, and if the Minors are convicted (and 
from the decision in the case above referred to, as the law now 
stands respecting Theatres, such a result must be anticipated) the 
effect will undoubtedly be to close all, or nearly all Theatres, not 
performing under license from the Lord Chamberlain. Proccedings 


for burlettas, &c., under the Chamberlain’s licence ; and Mr Arnold 
obtained one for English operas, &c., at the Lyceum. In addition 
to these, the Coburg was subsequently built for, and the West 
London (since the Tottenham and Queen’s) was converted to, a 
Minor Theatre, performing with licences from the magistrates. 
Some years back Mr Elliston, on taking the Circus (now the 
Surrey) gradually altered the character of the performances at that 
Theatre, to a very close approximation to the regular drama; and 
this change passing without interference‘on the part of the privileged 
Theatres,* most of the other Minors (I believe all but Astley’s) 
followed the example by degrees, and for some time past have 
played Shakspeare, Sheridan, &c., whenever they thought fit:— 
perhaps at first with some misgivings as to their right, evinced in 
the alteration sometimes adopted of the titles of the pieces; but of 
late this slight veil has seldom been worn. 

Had the number of Theatres, and the nature of their performances, 
remained at the point attained some three years back, the privileged 
Theatres would perhaps have thought their wisest and safest course 
was, to regard the proceedings of their active little rivals ‘ sud 
silentio,’ and not to agitate a question, in which, from the general 
dislike, in these days especially, of anything like monopoly and 
exclusion, they must calculate upon having public feeling against 
them, however cléar the law might be in their favour. But when 
they find, in addition to the before-mentioned increased list of 
Theatres, that within that period the Garrick, the New City, Panar- 
monion, Rayner’s (not yet opened), besides many others, of all 
sorts and sizes, with or without @ny licence, start forth in various 
parts of the metropolis and suburbs; when they know, from in- 
stances which could be pointed out, that ifthey, the Patent Mana- 
gers, do not agree to what they’ may think the too exorbitant 
demands of public favourites, the Minors (playing tbe regular drama) 
can and do offer to the said darlings, as sturs, a refuge and a recom- 
pense for not iowering their terms; it seems to me that they cannot, 
in candour and fairness, be taxed with enforcing, hastily or without 
cause, what they consider their rights, and what the law allows. 

The privileged Theatres appear to me to have no suitable course 
now left them to pursue, between silent acquiescence in their pre- 
sumed rights being permanently rendered null and void, as indeed 
they have been practically for some time past, or bringing the 
question to issue, by putting in force the law as it now stands, 

The law should and must be altered. In what respect that altera- 
tion should be made, I am not at present prepared to offer an opi, 
nion; I will only say thus much, that I am an enemy to monopoly 
in the abstract, and I am sure it is not compatible with the rights 
and wishes of the London public, that Theatres should legally exist 
only in the Westminster portion of this immense metropolis ; at the 
same time, I am no less confident that the best interests of the 
National Drama will eventually be sacrificed, nor will those of the 








aiming at such a conclusion do certainly appear harsh and oppres- 
sive; but then, are the Proprietors of Theatres, who have largely | 
embarked property on the faith of peculiar privileges and the law of | 


the land, entitled to no consideration? Those privileges have, 
within the last few years, become, in practice and fact, a word 
and nothing more; and the law, a dead letter. For any person 
inclined to speculate now opens a theatre when and where he 
chooses ; and everywhere the regular drama is performed, whenever 
the Manager thinks it will answer his purpose to do’so. 

A slight sketch of the rise and progress of the London Theatres 
may, perhaps, more clearly elucidate the state of the case. Some 
five-and-twenty or thirty years back, exclusive of the King’s Thea- 
tre, the Metropolitan houses consisted of the two Patent Theatres 
and the Haymarket, at which was authorized to be enacted the 
regular drama; i. e. tragedies, comedies, plays, farces, &c. The 
Minors included the Circus, Astley’s, Sadler’s Wells, and Royalty, 
performmg and exhibiting burlettas, ballets of action, pantomime, 
horsemanship, &c. About that period sprung up the Olympic (a 
second Astley’s), and soon afterwards the Sans Pareil (now Adelphi) 


* By the Magistrates under the Act, allowing singing, music, dancing» 


burletta, &e., but subject to penal enactments for acting plays or other 
dramatic representations. 


actor’s profession (of which I am a member) be respectably upheld, 
if unrestricted free trade obtains in theatricals. 

My reasons for coming to these conclusions, I may trouble you 
with at a future period, and in the meantime, I remain, Sir, 
Your warm admirer, 


Dec. 22, 1831. AN OLD Sracer. 


* One action, I believe, was brought against the Coburg, but I am not 
aware that it was followed up by others against that or any other Theatre, 
till the one lately decided against Mr Chapman. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. A. J. P. forthwith, 

James Seaman is wrong in his first conjecture, and right in his second. 

The book mentioned by R. M. belonged to a son of the person he speaks 
of, and was supposed to have been stolen from him. 

Junivs Repivivus asks why. the Managers do not give the Pantomimes as 
a first piece the first night, considering the noise that is going on in the 
galleries, when a play precedes it. 

More correspondents to-morrow. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Daury-Lane.—Lords and Commons—Hyder Ali. 
Cov ent-GarDEN.—Isabella—The Barber of Seville. 
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SAVILLE HOUSE, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 
Tats Evenino, Favay 23. 

MR PEMBERTON’S LECTURE, 
Analytical and Illastrative of Shakspeare’s Tragic Characters. 
To commence at half-past Seven o’Cloek panctually. 
Admittance, 3s. 6d. 


A HANDSOME PRESENT to a 
COUNTRY FRIEND. 

A CASE of WINE, | 6 dozen of Port or Sherry, 
Or 3 dozen of each, warranted of the best quality shipped to 
this country, sent to any part of England, for a remittance of | 
£10, or half the quantity, five guineas, cases, bottles, pack- 
ing, carriage, every other expense inclaudet; allowance 
made if delivered in any part of London; and if each article 
sent be not of a most approved quality, the proprietor pledges 
himself to return the money, and to pay any and every ex- 

se incurred, Gentlen-en and tamilies in the country, 
about laying down wines, wiil find this an economical mode , 
of doing so, as cases may be had at 5 guineas each, contain. 
ing 6 tles of aifferent qualities, as samples, making a 
3 dozen case, with ever 








particular as to vintage, marks, | 
shipper, &c, and so seaied and invoiced as to render a mistake 
as to identity impossible, Lists of cases of Wins, of 6 dozen | 
each, containing Port (crasted), Sherry, Sparkling Cham 
pagne, Bucellas, Lisbon, Madeira, &c., varied in different 
quantities of each, +o as to meet the convenience of families, 
may be had in the sample 100m, or will be forwarded if ree | 


quired. GEO. HENEKEY, | 
DRAUGHT WINES. 
Bottled and Bottled and | 
delivered at delivered at | 
Per Gai, per dow, Per Gal. perdoz. | 
Good stout Port 83 6 — i¥s| Good straw-colour 


| 

Ditto ditto Sherry . 1286)—27s | 
Fine full-bodied Ditto vest Marhs 14s 0d —30s | 
Port . . 1280d —26s| Good Cape . 5s9d—12s | 


- 10s 6d — 23s 





Ditto, very best Ditto, ditto 6s Od — 14s 
Marks . . 15s 0d —32, | Ditto, ditto 6. 6d — lds 
Good straw-colour Ditto, verysupr. 7s6d—17s 
Sherry 9s 9.1 — 22s | Pontac, very good 7s6:1—I17s 


Ditto, ditto . 11s 0d —24s 
Every other description ot Draught Wines equally cheap, | 
SPIRITS, 
Good English Gin, 6s, 8s, 9s 6d, lls, and |2s per Gal, 
Jumaica Ram, - 9s 4d, 10s, 1ls,and 12s — 
Good Old Brandies, - 24s, 26s 6d,and 29s — °°; 
Scotch and Irish Whiskies, - 1!3sand 16s — | 
WINES IN BOTTLE. 
Per Doz. 

Fine Old Bees’-wing Port, 


Per Doz. | 
Fine West India Madeiia 20s 


5 years in bottie 36s, D tto, finest ow _ ahs 
Fine old Bom Retiro ditto 3ys_ Fine old East tndiaMadeina 603 
rig 2 


Very fine old 2s Ditto, finest imported (two , 


Verv curious old Port (Bees’ voyages) 72s 
wing) .‘ ° Fine East India Cape 18s 
Ver fine gold-colour Excellent Pontac o , 1o 
Sherries 335 and 36. Maisvta Bronte Madeira) 24s 
Ditto, ditto ° - 42s Fine Arinto and Vidonia 235 


Fine old E. |. Brown Sherry 48. | Bucellas 2s, 32s,and Bis 

Fine Clarets 48s, 54+, 60s, & 725 Lisbon 26s, 30s, and 36s 

New Gray’s Inu tstablishment, for the sale of unadu terated 
Wines, 23 High Holborn, corner of Gray's inn-gate. 


MISCELLANIES. | 

— Though there are strange inconsistent 
mixtures in human nature; there never yet 
was a very fine understanding, where the heart 
was bad.— Armstrong. 

Worth Rercecting urox.—The Duchess 
de la Ferte said one day to Madame de Staél, 
‘I must confess, my dear friend, that I find 
nobody always in the right but myself.’ 

ApmiraBLe Remark. — There are some 
things, the idea of which alone is a clear gain 
to the human mind. Let people rail at virtue, 
at genius and friendship, as long as they will 
—the very names of these disputed qualities 
are better than anything else that could be 
substituted for them, and embalm even the 
most angry abuse of them.’—AHazlitt. 

Equa.ity.—A too great disproportion of 
wealth among citizens weakens any state. 
Every person, if possible, ought to enjoy the | 
fruits of his labour, in a full possession of all 
the necessaries, and many of the conveniences | 
of life. No one can doubt but such an equality 
is most suitable to human nature, and diminishes 
much less from the happiness of the rich than it 
adds to that of the poor.— Hume. 


STRENGTH versus WeEAKNESS.—The Duke | 
of Lorraine gave a grand entertainment to his 
court. The supper was served up in a vestibule, | 
which opened on a parterre. In the midst of | 
the supper a lady thought she saw a spider: she 
was seized with fear, screamed out, left the 
table, fled into the garden, and fell down on 
the grass. At the moment of her fall she | 
heard somebody near her ; this was the Duke’s | 
Prime Minister, ‘Oh, Sir,’ said she, ‘ you | 
give ine spirits; how much am I obliged to | 
you! Iwas afraid I had been guilty of imper- 
t:neuce,’ ‘QO,madam! who could stay there ?’ 
replied the minister. ‘But tell me was it a 
very large one?’ ‘ Dear sir, it was quite fright- 
ful.’. * Did it fly near me?’ added he. ‘ What, 
do you mean the spider fly?’ ‘How!’ re- 
turned he, ‘is it only for a spider that you 
make all this to do? Go, madam, you are 
very weak; I thought it had been a bat.’ 














| Charles the Twelfth ° 


| Triptolemus Muddlewerk 


Captain Mouth 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 


DRURY LANE. 





Mr Bunn’s Grand Spectacle, entitled 
Hyder Ali. 

Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 

Delhi . _ «+ «+ Miss Kenneth 


Fatima ‘ e 


- Mrs Humby 
Hyder Ali Khan « «. Mri. Wallack 
Sadhusing . - Monsieur Martin 
| Phineah . » MrC. Jones 
Azouff ‘ - . Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
Bednore . Pp - Mr Fenton 
_ Zarés ° - Mr Younge 
Veshna ° ° - Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar ‘ - « MrT. Blanchard 


Inthe course of the evening, Beethoven's Overture 
to ‘ Egmont ;’ and Cherubini’s Overture to ‘ De 
la Prisonniere.’ 


After which, Mr PLancue’s Drama of 


Charles the Twelfth. 
Enudiga : 9 - Miss Pearson 
« Me W, Farren 
Mr Cooper 
. Mr Harley 
Adam Brock ‘ « Mr Wallack 

To conclude with Mr D. W. Jerroxtp’s Comic 

Drama, entitled 


The Bride of Ludgate. 
Melissa . . - Miss Phillips 
Ruth . F - Mrs Orger 
Charles the Second « Mr Wallack 
Sir Charles Sedley 5 Mr Brindal 


Major Vanberg 


Shekel . - Mr J. Russell 
Doeskin : + «+ Mr Harley 
Must F ‘i « Mr Salter 
Agate . 


Mr Hughes 


Mr H. Wallack 
Mr Cooper 


Mapleton . ° . 


—_—_— 


On Monday, George Barnwell ; and a New Pan- 
tomime, to be called Harlequin and Little Thumb. 








COVENT GARDEN. 
The Beggars’ Opera. 
By Gay. 
“ . Miss Shirreff 
‘ - Mrs Gibbs 


Polly (4th time) 
Mrs Peachum 


Lucy " : « Mrs Keeley 
Captain Macheath - Mr Braham 
Peachum . . Mr Bartley 
Lockit . ° ° - Mr Evans 
Filch - - Mr Meadows 


Mat o” the Mint - Mr Morley 
In Act IIf, a Hornpipe in Fetters, by Mr Eller. 


After the Opera, the Overture ‘ Du Califfe de Bag- 
dad,’ by Boieldieu. 


After which, a New Farce, called 


Country Quarters. 


Madame Valcour . - Miss Taylor 
Julia .. . ° Miss Stohwasser 
Finette 5 - Miss Poole 


Mr Desargus. . Mr Bartley 
Captain Valcour . Mr Abbott 
Bounce . . 3 Mr Wrench 


To conclude with Mr Pocock’s Melo-Drama of 


The Miller and His Men. 
Claudine . ° - « Mrs Vining 
Ravina = . +» Mrs Lovell 
Laurette . - . MissP. Horton 
Grindoff . ‘ . Mr Farley 
Count Friberg Mr Baker 

Karl ‘ . - Mr Meadows 
Lothair ‘ » Mr Duruset 
Kelmar a - Mr Evans 
Krefitz : - Miss Harrington 
Riber . . - Mr Henry 
Golotz . .» « Mr Mears 
Zivgra ° ‘ - Mr Benedict 





On Monday next, The Honey Moon ; and aNew 
Pantomime, to be called Hop o’ My Thumb and his 
Brothers. 





< 


Published by R. 
qre'te Us altered) ; sola by Onwuyn, 4 Catherin 
Corner, Birchin lane ; CLaarke, 21 Finch 


Theatrical 
lane, Corner of Russell court 


e street, Strand ; at 


a 


| Lucy j 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 





The Burletta of 


My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly Mrs Glover 
Mrs Crawley . - «+ Mrs Knight 
Rosa Crawley ° - Miss Norman 
- . Miss Stuart 


| Lionel Glossover, Esq. - Mr J. Vining 

| Mr Crawley . «+ Mr Cooper 
Mr Leach e - Mr W. Vining 
Lothario Leach - « Mr Collier 

| Mr Welford ° - MrGough 


| 


Charles Welford - « Mr Worrell 


After which, a New Original Burletta; entitled 


The Dumb Belle! 


Eliza Ardenton . - Madame Vestris 
Mary . ° + « Miss Pincott 
Captain Vivian . - Mr J. Vining 
Phelim o'Smirk - . Mr Brougham 
Mr Manvers : - MrW. Vining 
James ° + «+ Mr Gough 


To which will be added, 
The Widow. 


The Widow Dashington . Madame Vestris 


| Augustus Gallopade - Mr Liston 
Frank Rhapsody . « MrJ. Vining 

| Trusty : . Mr Gough 

| Benjamin Crawl - « Mr W. Vining 
Bond ° Mr Sherriff 


' Damon Smith 


To conclude with 


Gervase Skinner. 


Sophia Meanwell . . Miss Crawford 
Laura Marston - « Miss Pincott 
Mrs Higgins , - Miss Stuart 
Charles Meanwell 3 Mr J. Vining 
Sir George Hopefu! Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson - « MrW. Vining 
Mr Higgins ‘ - Mr Worrell 
Gruff ‘ . « Mr Bland 
Gervase Skinner . «+ Mr Liston 








ADELPHI. 


A New Comic Burletta, called 
Damon and Pythias. 


Mrs Stokes Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Jane , - Miss Daly 

Miss Tidmarsh Miss Beaumont 
Mrs Piggott . Miss Barnett 
Pyvthias Smith . . . Mr Yates 

Mr Hemmings 
Mr Gallot 


Mr Timepiece 


Billy Mr Buckstone 
| Mr Piggot ‘ +  « Mr V. Webster 
| Mr Flaybittle ‘ » Mr Morris 


} 
| Alexandre 


| Elise, 





Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom 
BeRs’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHAPPEL; 

lane, Cornhill ; StRaNGE#, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand: BucKNaL Iss 

ical Agent, 10 Broad Cong, Long Acre; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TomLinson, Library, Great Newport street ; 
; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 


After which, Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 


= . Mrs Yates 

Mrs Fitzwilliam 
« Mrs Gallot 

Mr Yates 

Mr O, Smith 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Buckstone 
Mr Hemmings 


Victorine . 
Sophie 


César Chanteloupe 
Mr Bonassus 
Blaise 

Michael . 


To conclude with a New Burletta, entitled 


Hyder Ali, 
The Tiger Cat (with a Tale) Mrs Fitzwilliam 
The Lion (with Songs) Mr J. Reeve 
The Tiger (with Words) Mr Wilkinson 
Hyder Ali - + MrS. Smith 
Sadhusing . ~ . MrGallot 


—— 


On’ Monday next, will be produced a New Grant 
Comic Christmas Pantomime. 


all books, and communications for the Editor 
WILsuN, Royal Exchange; Tuomas, New* 
2 King street, Covent Garden; Tuanovur, 
Hakxts, Bow street; T.Tigrnay, 74 Drury 


45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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sex, 
poin 
flatt 
and 
wan 


